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For “* The Friend.” 
Corea. 
(Concluded from page 362.) 

From the Corean converts with whom he 
had thus met, E. Oppert learned that there 
were ‘only two of the three missionaries left 
behind at present, who lived concealed, some 
three days’ journey from the coast, in com- 
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scription of the sufferings which they had 


q|Undergone to penetrate to us through a coun- 


try where they had neither friends nor ac- 
quaintances, made an impression hardly to be 
described by me. Every one of the listeners, 
and to their honor be it recorded, even my 
Chinese friends and interpreters, got worked 
into such a pitch of excitement and enthusiasm, 
that they loudly uttered their sense of admi- 
ration of their conduct, and tried to give ex- 
pression to their overflowing feeling by press 
ing upon them all kinds of small presents. 
They felt and admitted, that such self-denial 
was a thing rare with their own countrymen. 

From these natives, who knew they could 
talk now without fear or restraint, I obtained 
an accurate and detailed account of the present 
state of affairsin the country, and learned some- 
thing about the terrorism which reigned there. 
The persecution against the missionaries and 
the native converts had broken out quite sud- 


pany with some of their catechists, in wild|denly and unexpectedly, and without the least 


and inaccessible mountain passes. Thither 
they had fled, travelling at night only, and 
threatened by all sorts of dangers, from the 
place where they had been stationed when 
the persecution suddenly broke out. And 
here they were waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity to escape from the fury of the Tai- 
ouen-koun.* ‘Their position was a very pre- 
carious one. Having successfully evaded the 
pursuit of the spies who tracked them con- 
tinually, they were at night constantly in 
danger of being attacked by wild beasts, of 
which there are plenty in these parts—royal 
tigers of the largest size being the most dan- 
gerous to be feared. 

Monsieur Ridel himself, with the consent 
of his companions, had managed to get down 
safely to the coast before means had been 
found to deliver his letter into my hands, and, 
with the assistance of some natives, bad suc- 
ceeded in finding a conveyance which brought 
him to Chefoo.”’ 

“The attachment, devotion, and self-sacri- 
fice of the native Christians dispersed all over 
the district, who on the slightest ground for 
suspicion exposed themselves to a sure and 
tormenting death, had rendered it possible to 
the survivors to escape discovery up to the 
present. And really, these three rough look- 
ing men, who so courageously braved all sorts 
of dangers and death itself, to save their 
teachers from the fate which threatened them, 
deserved all praise for their self-devotion. 
Their plain and unadorned tale, and the de- 





palpable reason appearing or being given for 
it. It had then also been extended against all 
those who, though they had nothing what- 
ever to do with the’ religious movement, or 
had given cause to suspect them on this ac. 
count, were considered likely to be dissatisfied 
with the present rule. It was a coup d'état to 
crush all discontent in the bud and to pre- 
vent a general rising against the abhorred 
Government of the Taiouenkoon and bis satel- 
lites.” 

The two missionaries who were left behind, 
on receiving the letter of E. Oppert made their 
way to the coast, but missed meeting with his 
vessel. They found however passage in a 
native boat to the China coast, and reached 
it in safety, in company with several Corean 
converts who chose to accompany them. 

One of the Coreans who had come on board 
was a sailor by trade, and offered to pilot the 
steamer ; but the vessel was so closely watched 
by the authorities, that no opportunity was 
found for him to come on board unobserved, 


and he was afraid of being put to death if 


detected, so the Emperor had to proceed on 
her voyage of discovery without his aid. It 
was known that the capital was situated on 
a large river, and to find the mouth of this 
was the first point to be gained. 

On entering the Prince Imperial archipel- 
ago, they found themselves amidst numberless 
islands and reefs, and surrounded by vast banks 
on all sides. From the top of one of the high 
mountains on shore, countless large and small 
islands, in the full bloom of verdure, lay resplen- 


* Tai-ouen-koon, or Tai-wangoon, the official title of} dent in the morning sun, but even with the 


the regent. 

+ Mons. Féron told me afterwards that he and his 
companions, after a long and wearisome march at night, 
had, tired [almost] to death, taken refuge on one occa- 
sion at day-break in a well-concealed place, where they 
hoped to be secure and to find the necessary repose. 
To their utmost consternation however, they soon dis- 
covered that they had got into the lair of a tiger—the 
beast itself was away, probably in search of food, while 
= —" growling brood had been left behind in 

e lair. 


aid of the marine glasses no signs of the proxi- 
mity of a large river was to be discovered. 
Almost the whole length of the archipelago 
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western part of the archipelago, while the 
engineers were overhauling the engines and 
making calculations of the length of time the 
coal would keep the engines in motion, the 
chief officer, Parker, was sent out in the cutter 
to explore the navigable channels. Our au- 
thor thus describes his feelings: 

“Tt was with a heavy heart that I saw the 
cutter sheer off from the steamer, for I felt 
that the turning point had now arrived, and 
that this attempt must finally decide the fate 
of the expedition. Indeed my position had 
not been an over pleasant one for some time 
past. Captain James, generally so energetic, 
had lost all his spirits, and pressed me hard 
to give orders to return; and though I had 
hitherto steadfastly refused, 1 knew that it 
bad at last to come to this, if my hope in the 
success of our cutter’s errand was foiled, or if 
it were proved by the examination that our 
stock of coals was not sufficient for a longer 


ee 

“ How heavily and slowly passed the hours 
of the following day! One load was at last 
taken from my mind; in the afternoon the 
chief engineer brought the glad report, that 
our coals would last for nine or ten days more 
under full steam; so this point was set at 
rest. But as the night wore on, and I walked 
the deck restlessly hour after hour, without 
any sigan from our cutter, which was to be 
back by day-break at latest, I confess even I 
felt my hopes sink within me more and more. 
The rising sun found every soal on deck and 
on the look-out, but there was no sign of a 
sail within sight; when several hours bad 
passed over the time fixed for the cutter’s re- 
turn, the excitement rose nearly to fever 
heat. At last, towards noon, when I had 
just left deck for a moment, a ringing cheer 
from all hands made me rush back again, and 
there, thank God, the white sail of the boat 
became visible! The belief that Parker and 
his brave companions were safe, made us for- 
get the ends of their mission for a moment, 
but of course the general expectation soon 
turned again to the news we were to receive. 
Another long and wearisome hoar went by be- 
fore the cutter came within hail, but all pain 
and trouble was forgotten, when a load cheer 
from the boat’s crew and the words ‘The 
river’ reached us. And so it turned out, from 
the report which Parker gave us when he had 
returned on board. The first object of the 
expedition was gained, and I had the satis- 
faction to learn that I had not been misled in 
the hope to be near the same. The mouth 
of the large river bad been found, which could 
be no other than the Kang-kiang. The chief 
officer reported, that he had anchored close 
to some fishing-boats during the night after 


was traversed without success, the supply of|leaving us, and that the captain of one of 
coal began to run short, and discouragement) these boats had not only given him a sketch 
and dejection took hold of the minds of most|of the position and extent of all the banks 


on board. 
curate as to be of no value. 
Having found a safe anchorage in the north- 


The charts proved to be so inac-' around, but had provided him with directions 


so clear and complete, that by following them 
ho had had no difficulty in gaining the en- 
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trance of the river itself. When he bad made ITo the bonor of the CoreansI may state, that 
sure of this, he had immediately turned back, |this was the only case of thieving committed 
not to keep us any longer in suspense. by any of them, before or after, among the 
The good news had imparted fresh spirit) thousands of native visitors whom we let have 
to every one; gloom and sluggishness disap-|the free run over our ships during my voyages 
peared as if by magic, and gave place to bus-|to the country.” 
tle and activity, preparatory to an immediate} Some two years after E. Oppert made a 
start. As steam had been ordered as soon as/|third voyage, through the persuasion of one 
our cutter came in sight, we were soon ready jof the escaped missionaries and his Corean 
to leave our anchorage, which was about|converts, who were greatly grieved at the 


fifteen miles northward of the newly dis- 
covered entrance; and, skirting the outlines of 
the banks, we rounded a few bours later the 
first island leading into the Kang-kiang.”’ 


sufferings to which their peaple were exposed 
from the cruelty of the government of the 
regent. They stated that the regent was a 
very superstitious person, and considered the 


“Steaming now close along the shore, a/fortune of himself and family to be dependent 
varied and beautiful scenery developed itself|/on the possession of certain relics, which were 
to our sight; pretty, well-cultivated valleys, |kept and guarded in asccluded part of thecoun- 
changing with thickly-wooded hills, ranning|try, known to some of the converts. They be- 
down in steep precipitous rocky masses to|lieved it possible to seize upon these ; and that 
the water’s edge, while the high summits of the Regent would yield to their demands to 
the mountain ranges towered in the back-|regain possession of them. Wild as the scheme 
ground. Many large and small hamlets and|seemed, it was undertaken and was nearly 
villages are on the main shore, showing signs |successful. ‘The party landed aia point on 
of much life and activity, their inhabitants|on the coast, made a forced march to the 
crowding to the shore and up the hill-sides, |spot, which proved to be walled in and pro- 
to gaze at the foreign vessel moving up the|tected by an earth-work. Five hours of labor 
river without a sail. The whole country|were required to reach the doorway, and 
seemed to be alive and stirring of a sudden,|then this was found to be closed by a huge 
thousands upon thousands flocked together stone block fitted into it. As several hours 
from all sides; their white garments, the|more would have been necessary to move this, 
highly picturesque scenery of the river shore, |and the spring tide, which alone had enabled 
in the first glow of a fine, clear sammer morn-|them to reach the vicinity was falling, they 
ing, all combined to make it a sight never to) were compelled to desist and hasten back to 





be forgotten.” 

The vessel proceeded up the river till with- 
in.15 or 20 miles of Saoul, when the water 
became so shallow and full of obstractions 
that it was unsafe to go further. To this 
point, which was near a large Corean town, 
commissioners came from the capital, who 
with much courteousness communicated the 
decision of the Government to decline the 
proposals to open the country to foreign trade. 
From his own narrative, it is evident that the 
reply of our author to this unwelcome decision 
was not marked by the same politeness of 


manner and was very deficient in ordinary | 


diplomatic courtesy. 

On the day following the last interview, 
the steamer was turned homeward; and the 
shores of China were reached in safety. 

While anchored in the river, during these 
negotiations an incident occurred which is 


natives were generally allowed free access to 
the ship, which was a wonderful curiosity to 
them ; and on one occasion a sudden disturb- 
ance among them occurred on the hurricane 
deck, where they had laid hold of one of their 
countrymen and were beating him as hard as 
they could. The narrative says: “It ap- 
peared that this man, passing by the open 
windows of the captain’s deck cabin, had 
taken, as he thought unobserved, a silver tea- 
spoon from the window-sill, and had just 
about been hiding the same in his sleeve, 
when he was found out in the act by his own 
countrymen. Theindignation caused amongst 


| 
' 


creditable to the honesty of the Coreans. The} 


their boat to avoid being left as prisoners on 
the shore. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Mental Exercise in Old Age. 


“The man who would preserve the full in- 
itegrity of his functions to a ripe old age, must 
avoid excesses of every description, and must 
\endeavor to employ the higher faculties of his 
mind somewhat more energetically than is 
/now always customary. A time comes to 
levery one when the physical powers begin to 
\decay; and then, unless the brain has been 
kept active and recipient by its exercise, there 
is nothing left to live, and the man perishes. 
We say that he died of gout, or of over eating, 
the failure of the particular organ which was 
the first to exhibit symptoms of the approach- 
ing end. In reality, he had died of stupidity, 
artificially produced by neglect of the talents 
with which he was endowed.” 


It is better to wear out than to rust out, 
land the preceding extract contains a practical 
\truth which it would be well for those who 
are advancing in years to remember. There 
is no doubt that much of the weariness of old 
age comes from the causes here referred to. 


not used, so it is with the brain if its proper 
exercise be neglected. 

Many of us can recall, in the circle of our 
own friends, bright, vigorous intellects, even 
in advanced life. This has not been the re 





them by this attempted abstraction was so|sult of accident, but because they were not 
great, that we had pains to save the man/|permitted to “rust out” from disuse. An ac- 
from being lynched on the spot; and quiet|tive interest in what is going on, the con- 
was only restored after he had been trans-|tinued cultivation of the social and intellec- 
ported into the boat, and put under the guard | tual faculties, and an humble but firm trust in 
of some of the crew. Though I interceded|God, will make the evening one of the most 
for the culprit, there was little chance of his lovely and the brightest periods of life, as the 
escaping summary punishment on shore; for|sun is more beautiful and more admired at its 
theft is considered one of the blackest crimes|setting than when in all the blaze of its noon- 
in Corea, and punished with extreme severity, |day brightness. J.J.L, 


Just as the muscles of the arm waste away if 


thee which must endure beyond the grave, I 
am inclined to acquaint thee with the travail 


For “The Friend.” 
To those under Visitation. 

The following letter of J. Scott, written 
about a century ago, is commended to the 
perusal of all those who have felt the tender. 
ing influence of the love of God to their souls, 
May they be encouraged to yield*themselves 
unreservedly to the Heavenly visitation ; lest 
through rebellion or neglect it may be with- 
drawn, and they become as the heath in the 
desert, dried up and withered, and knowing 
not when good cometh. 


Feeling, in the aboundings of my Heavenly 
Father’s love, a renewed and earnest engage- 
ment for the eternal welfare of that part in 


of my soul, and breathings of my spirit, to the 
eternal Fountain of all good, on thy account, 
For, indeed, the consideration of thy state, 
hath, at times, drawn tears from mine eyes, 
whilst the desire of my heart hath been, that 
thou mightest come to know, in this the day 
of thy visitation, the things that belong to thy 
peace; before they may be hid from thine 
eyes. Oh! that thou knew how to prizo the 
unspeakable favor, vouchsafed thee in this 
tender visitation, and would improve it to the 
glory of Him who hath called thee, and to the 
salvation of thy own soul. 

But, alas! while I bave been contemplating 
the merciful kindness of a long-suttering God, 
and those ravishing delights, which nothin 
but disobedience deprives thee of, I have had 
to view the many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, yea, and the allurements, with which 
the adversary of all, good, disturbs and con- 
fuses the minds of such as are desirous of 
travelling out of his territories, and of bein 
redeemed from under his dominion. When f 
have thought on these things, a fear hath pos- 
sessed my mind, lest, for want of a thorough 
resignation, the enemy should prove too hard 
for thee. But when I have considered the 
unlimited power of Him who inhabits eternity, 
and dwells in the light, and who is able to 
remove mountains, and divide the seas, I have 
had a secret hope that by his unremitted 


or of heart-disease, or of kidoey disease, or of|strivings, He would prevail with thee to for- 


sake all, and follow Him ; to come out and be 
separate from, and not touch the unclean 
thing; that so He might receive thee. 

Oh! how I have lamented and mourned, to 
see the unhappy condition of many of the 
visited of our God, who, notwithstanding the 
holy call, are not willing to desist from par- 
taking of the unclean thing, with the children 
of a dissipated age. Be not offended at the 
sorrows I have felt on account of the captivity 
of those, whose happiness I greatly desire: 
but bow down thine ear and hear, and obey 
the voice of Him, who comes not to bring 
peace on the earthly mind, but asword. Sub- 
mit thy neck to his yoke, and thy shoulders 
to his cross. Suffer the operation of his re- 
fining fire, and purifying soap. Dwell under 
the discipline of his holy rod; and learn to 
give up thy whole heart to Him, and to esteem 
his reproach, greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt, having respect unto the recompense 
of reward; remembering, that if thou lovest 
any thing more than Christ, thou art not 
worthy of Him, according to his own doctrine. 
Therefore, consult not with flesh and blood, 
neither stand gazing at the bardness of the 
way; but cast thy care upon Him who hath 
called thee ; and give up to hiscall. He will 





mable thee to answer the requirings thereof, 
god to run the way of his commandments 
with delight. But if thou lookest at this, 
that, and the other difficulty, and goest to 
reasoning against the conviction in thy own 
mind, thou wilt thereby drown its voice, and 
rin thyself into confusion, and perhaps, lose 
sll sense of trath. 

Oh! arise, arise! and trim thy lamp, and 
provide therein the oil of the kingdom, by 
standing open to receive from Him who is 
ready to communicate, but in his own way, 
the way of the cross. Hast thou not stood 
dallying long enough to know, that that will 
never do the work?- If so, I beseech thee, 
now, at length, be engaged to work out thy 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is 
God that worketh in thee; and would, didst 
thou but cleave close to his workings, work 
both the will and the deed, but not without 
thy consent: for thou must be a co-worker 
with Him, if ever thou knowest a resting in 
snd with Him. Oh! I entreat thee, do not 
overlook the way and means, yea, the only 
way and means which He ever hath offered, 
or ever will offer thee; which, are, “the re- 

roofs of instruction, the way of life.” If 
thou couldst live and employ a thousand years 
in search of another way, thou might search 
in vain. And at last, if ever thou know sal- 
vation, thou must know it by the same stum- 
bling stone and rock of offence; through 
which, (but for want of belief therein, and 
obedience thereto,) thou and thousands more 
night, in a short time, come to witness peace 
to flow.as a river. This is He who bath been 
the dwelling place of the righteous in all ages. 
And, blessed be his name, He is so to a rem- 
nant in this age; and oh! that the number 
may be increased, of those who take sanctuary 
in Him. “The name of the Lord is a strong 
tower; the righteous runneth into it and is 
safe.” 

And now, my beloved friend, let me prevail 
upon thee, to attend to this most important 
concern ; and give not sleep to thy eyes, nor 
slumber to thy eyelids, until thou hast pre- 
pared a habitation for the God of Jacob to 
dwell in; and art united to Him in a covenant 
of everlasting righteousness and peace, Which 
happy state [ ardently desire thou mayst at- 
tain to, and thus rejoice upon the banks of 
deliverance, with those to whom it is given 
to rejoice, even those who have come through 
great tribulation. Ob! that I could paint in 
thy view that unspeakable consolation which 
Iso much desire thou mayst partake of; but 
language cannot describe it, therefore I re- 
commend thee to the protection of that all- 
powerful arm, which, as thou relies thereon, 
will be underneath and sustain thee; and 
which I hope thou wilt not distrust, flee from, 
or forsake: but seek after a more intimate 
acquaintance with, and continue thy seeking 
until thou findest it; that so thou mayst be 
prepared to enter the mansions of glory, to 
celebrate the praise of Him who is now 
patiently waiting to be gracious unto thee. 

I am thy sincere friend and well-wisher, 

Jos Scorr. 


What better is the Christian who gets no 
personal communion and help from bis Father 
than the heathen who has no God? If it be 
answered, better in knowledge and a possible 
access to God in need, it must be added, worse 
in responsibility that comes from the oppor- 


THE FRIEND. 


A Talk with Girls and their Mothers. 


I wish I cou!d make you all understand how 
great a mistake you make when you sacrifice 
health, or the physical comfort on which 
health depends, to appearance, or to any other 
earthly good; when you neglect to provide, 
by regular exercise and wise care, a good stock 
of physical vigor for the labors and the bur- 
dens of the coming years. Without this foun- 
dation, all that you can learn in school, and 
all that wealth can buy for you, will be worth- 
less. “Intellect in an enfeebled body,” says 
some one whom I quote from memory, “is 
like gold in aspent swimmer’s pocket—it only 
makes him siui the sooner.” 

Another great mistake that many of our 
girls are making, and that their mothers are 
either encouraging or allowing them to make, 
is that of spending their time out of school in 
idleness, or in frivolous amusemonts, doing no 
work to speak of, and learning nothing aboat 
the practical duties and the serious cares - 
life. It is not only in the wealthier families, 
that the girls are growing up indolent and | 
unpracticed in household work; indeed, I 
think that more attention is paid to the in- 
dustrial training of girls in the wealthiest! 
families, than in the families of mechanics and | 





of people in moderate circumstances, where | 
the mothers are compelled to work hard all’ 
the while. 

The habits of indolence and of helplessness 
that are thus formed are not the greatest evils | 
resulting from this bad practice; the selfish-| 
ness that it fosters is the worst thing about) 
it. How devoid of conscience, how lacking 


‘ennobling work. 


elements which go to make up a beautiful 
womanly character : 

The tirst is industry. Willingness and 
ability to work lie, as I have said already, at 
the basis of all good character. The moral 
discipline, the patience, the steadiness of pur- 
pose, the power to overcome, that are gained 
in. work, and only in work, are just as neces- 
sary to women as to men; and the girl who 
is given no chance of learning these traits is 
sadly defrauded. 

After industry, comes thoroughness. It is 
not enough to be busy; we ought to do well 
whatever our handsfind todo. Tobe thorough 
in stady, to be thorough in all work, ought 
to be the aim of every girl, not less than of 
every boy. 

After thoroughness, independence. A habit 
of relying on your own judgment, a habit of 
thinking for yourself, and caring for yourself, 
not selfixhly, but in a true womanly fashion 


j—a habit of taking responsibility and bearing 


it bravely is one of the habits that women as 
well us men need to cultivate. Your parents 
ought to give you some chance to form this 
habit; it is a great mistake to shield a girl 
from all care, and then, by and by, when the 
helpers on whom she has leaned fall by her 


\side, to leave her with judgment untrained, 


and powers undisciplined, to carry the bur- 
dens of life. 

W nat kind of work God has for you to do 
I cannot tell; but I know that He has called 
every one of you with a high calling, to some 
Not to be butterflies, not to 


|be drone§, not to be sponges, has he called any 


of you; but to be helpers, and ministers, and 


in all true sense of tenderness, or even of jus- |friends of all good; to wait with ready hands 
tice, a girl must be, who will thus consent to|and loving hearts for the service that you can 
devote all her time out of school to pleasuring, do for Him. Most of you will be called, by-and- 


while her mother is bearing all the heavy 
burdens of the household! 
way in which mothers themselves sometimes 


talk about this, even in the presence of their; 


children, is mischievous in the extreme. 

Closely connected with what has just been 
said, is the mistake of many girls in making 
dress the main business of life. 

I do not think that the girls, or mothers, 
are wholly to blame for this absorbing devo- 
tion to dress. The vanity of women is stimu- 
lated by the foolishness of men. A young 
woman who is modestly and plainly clad, is 
much less likely to attract the notice of young | 


men than one who is gorgeously arrayed. | 


From bright, intelligent, cultared, sensible 


girls, whose chief adorning is not the adorning | 


of braided hair, or golden ornaments, or of 
gay clothing, the young men often turn away 
in quest of some creature glittering in silks 
and jewelry, with a dull mind and a selfish 
heart. But I beseech you to remember, girls, 
that a young man who cares for nothing but 


“style” in 4 woman, is a young man whose | 


admiration you can well afford to do without. 
‘Tbe girl who catches a husband by fine dress, 
too often finds that the prize she has won is 
a broken heart. 

Another mistake that many of our girls are 
making is in devoting too much of their time 
to novel-reading. The intemperate craving 
for sensational fiction weakens the mental 
grasp, destroys the love of good reading, and 
the power of sober and rational thinking, 
takes away relish from the realities of lite, 
breeds discontent and indolence and selfish- 
ness. 


And the foolish 


‘by, to the dignity of wife-hood and mother- 
‘hood; there is no greater dignity than that 
and no nobler work. 

The woman who builds and rules a beauti- 
ful and happy home; who holds the honor of 
‘her husband and the reverence of herchildren; 
who leads those whom God has given her up 
to vigorous and virtuous manhood and woman- 
hood, imparting to them by daily communion 
with them her own wisdom and nobleness, and 
sending them forth to do good and brave ser- 
vice in the world, the woman who does such 
work as this, I say, is a successful woman ; 
and there is no grander work than this within 
the measure of man. 

But marriage is not for all of you, and 
ishould not be for any of you the chief end. 
Many women are living happily and nobly out 
of wedlock, and no one is fit for it who is not 
\fit to live without it. 

To what kind of service our Lord has called 
lyou, then, I cannot tell; but 1 know that for 
you the joy of life must be, not in being min- 
jistered unto, but in ministering. God help 
you to understand it, girls, before it is too late. 
There is so much good in living, if one knows 
how to live; there is such delight in serving 
when one has learned to serve, that I do not 
like to see any of you going on aimlessly and 
selfishly, and laying up in store for yourselves 
a future of disquietade and gloom. There is 
a better and brighter way than this, a way 
that has never been pointed out more clearly 
than in the simple words of our good friend 
Mr. Hale: “To look up and not down ; to look 
forward and not back ; to look out and not in ; 
and to lend a hand.” Set your feet in that 





tunity unimproved and known duty not done.| Let me speak very briefly of somo of the'path, and follow it patiently, and you will 
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find it the path “that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.”— Washington Gladden 
in St. Nicholas. 


The hidden life, which God imparts to his 
accepted people, may flourish in solitudes and 
deserts ; far from the societies of men and the 
din and disturbance of cities. From the cave 
of the hermit, from the cell of the solitary re- 
cluse, the fervent prayer has often arisen, 


which has been acceptable in the sight of 


God. But it would be a strange and fatal 
misconception, that religion, even in its most 
pure and triumphant exaltations, can flourish 
nowhere else. The home of holiness is in the 
heart, irrespective of outward situations and 
alliances; and therefore we may expect to find 
it, if there are hearts adapted to its reception 
and growth, in the haunts of business as well 
as in the silence of retirement; in the palaces 
of Rome, as well as in the deserts of the 
Thebais. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that 


we cannot be holy except on the condition of 


a situation and circumstances in life such as 
shall suit ourselves. It is one of the first prin- 
ciples of holiness to leave our times and our 
places, our going out and our coming in, our 
wasted and our goodly heritage, entirely with 
the Lord. Here, O Lord, bast thou placed 
us, and we will glorify thee here.—T. C. 
Upham. 


Solected. 
SUMMER. 
Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 
O softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face the Summer lays: 
Becalmed along the azure sky 
The argosies of cloudland lie, 
Whose shores with many a shining rift 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay, 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks, austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 
Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row 
With even stroke their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring. 
Behind, the nimble youngsters run, 
And toss the thick swaths in the sun. 
The cattle graze ; while warm and still 
Slopes the Sout pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when Summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and bumble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 
Her chickens skulk behind the rail, 

High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells. 


The swarming insects drone and hum, 

The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs 
And chatters in his leafy house ; 

The oriole flashes by ; and look— 

Into the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The dawn of peace descends on me, 
Oh, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, or book to read ; 

A dear Companion here abides, 

Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is his voice ; 

I lie, and listen, and rejoice. 


THE FRIEND. 


QUIETNESS AND TRUST. 


I would be quiet, Lord, nor tease, nor fret ; 
Not one small need of mine wilt thon forget. 


I am not wise to know what most I need; 
I dare not cry too loud, lest thou should’st heed, 


And in reply should say, “ Child have thy will; 
As thou hast chosen, so thy cup I fill!” 


What most I crave, thou may’st in love withhold, 
As we from hands uumeet keep pearls or gold; 


Or as when infant hands would play with fire, 
We keep them from the flame that they desire. 


Then, for me do thou choose ; thou knowest best ; 
This one, short, earnest prayer holds all the rest ; 


“Thy will be done ;” this from the heart I say, 
And all anxiety doth pass away. 


This be my only, my supreme request ; 
Then as to all I need, I shall in thee be blest! 


ee 


FAITH. 


A swallow in the Spring, 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essay’d to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Selected. 


Day after day she toil’d, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crown’d, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoil’d, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought; 
Yet not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toil’d again; and, last night, hearing calls, 
I look’d, and lo! three little swallows slept, 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O Man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have faith, and struggle on ! 


For “The Friend.” 
Marianna Hacker. 

The following memoranda respecting a little 
child, Marianna Hacker, written by an aunt 
with whom she resided, were made imme- 
diately after her decease, which occurred on 
the Ist of 5th month, 1835. 

The narrative says: “Soon after the .de- 
cease of her mother she became a member of 
our family—when about four years old. Her 
guileless innocence and sweet and affectionate 
disposition, with her many other engaging 
qualities, rapidly won for her a warm place 
in our hearts, and we soon felt for her all of 
parental love, solicitude and responsibility. 

“The first serious question 1 remember to 
have heard this precious child ask, occurred 
a few months after she came to reside with 
us; she was at the moment busily engaged 
with her play-things, and looking earnestly 
up, she said, ‘Aunty, does thee think my 
mother was willing to die?’ I answered, that 
[ hoped so, but did not know, as I was not 
with her. She then thoughtfully said: ‘ was 
she ready?’ ‘because if she was ready, she 
would be willing.’ Her uncommonly serious 
manner when asking the question, and her 
judicious discrimination between ready and 
willing, struck me at the time very forcibly ; 
and it became increasingly interesting to 
ascertain the extent and depth of her serious 
feelings, as also to cherish and fortify them. 


It was accordingly our daily morning practice 
to devote an hour or two to appropriate read. 
ing and conversation ; for, infant as she was, 
(little more than four years old) the term con. 
versation is not misapplied. 

“The New Testament being the only book 
in which she appeared particularly interested, 
we read during the summer vacation bat little 
beside, and | must confess that her questions 
were sometimes of so profound a character ag 
made me feel my utter inability to answer 
them. They were often like the queries of 
one advanced in religious experience, rather 
than one of such tender years. About this 
time she appeared exceedingly afraid of pride, 
and would often say to mo, she hoped she was 
not proud of having done such and such things 
for which she had gained some credit. Her 
hair had grown long and was rather trouble- 
some, and under a pretence to her of keeping 
it in place (though a parent’s pride was in my 
heart) I curled it up. When it was taken 
trom the papers and I was combing it, she 
appeared very much agitated, and, almost in 
tears she exclaimed, ‘ Brush it all out, aunty 
—brush it out! I feel the proudness coming 
over me;’ and she was not satisfied until it 
was smooth and she had received a promise 
that it should not be repeated. Her regard 
to truth and her fear of deviating from it were 
remarkable, so much so that she would rarely 
make a positive assertion, or use any unquali- 
fied terms in expressing her intentions to do 
any thing ; and often, on hearing others speak 
without such caution, she would playfully re- 
prove them by adding, ‘if.’ Her time of going 
to bed was always a time of serious, heart- 
searching reflection, and she would confess, 
with tears and sobs, the little delinquencies of 
the past day; and I have not unfrequently 
been obliged to take her from her little- bed 
and hold her in my arms, to sooth and mod- 
erate her excessive agitation, caused by some 
trifling short-comings such as we, who have 
grown old in sin, would let pass unheeded. 
From about the middle of her fifth year she 
had been accustomed, before composing her- 
self to sleep, to repeat the Lord’s prayer, ac- 
companied generally by those four simple but 
beautiful lines: 

‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I give my soul,’ &c. 

It might be apprehended that this would 
soon degenerate into a mere lifeless form, but 
on the contrary, it was in her case evidently 
accompanied by true devotional feelings; her 
manner was characterized by great fervency 
of spirit; and not unfrequently she was 80 
overwhelmed and tendered by her sense of 
the solemnity of the act, as to make utterance 
very difficult. She never commenced until 
after a considerable pause, designed to prepare 
her mind and enable her, as she sweetly ex- 
pressed it, to forget every thing worldly. On 
one occasion in particular, 1 recollect her 
pausing a long time in the midst of her prayer, 
and then, after having proceeded to the con- 
clusion, she said to me, ‘ Aunty, thee noticed 
I stopped a good while,—well, it was that I 
might get rid of all other thoughts, common 
thoughts, thee knows, Aunt Hannah, that will 
come in sometimes, bat I could not go on till 
they were all gone.’ 

“Several times, on going to my own bed 
after 10 o’clock, I have found the dear child 
awake and in tears, occasioned, as her an- 
swers to my enquiries informed me, by her 
solicitude for the welfare of her sister. ‘Oh 
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santy,’ she would say, ‘I am so worried about 
— ; dear sister, | wish she was a better girl; 
can’t thee help her? I love her so, I want her 
to be good. I am afraid she does not pray, or 
does not think when sho prays.’ On return- 
jog home from school she would sometimes 
burst into tears the moment she entered, say- 
ing: ‘Ob aunty, the children do trouble me 
so—they get angry with me, and I don’t know 
what its for, and when I try to advise them, 
and tell them how wrong it is, they laugh at 
me: O do take me away, it makes me feel so.’ 
Her serious advico was sometimes extended 
to me; for although I believe she considered 
me, in most respects, all that she could wish, 
yet she coald see that all was not right—that 
something was wanting—and with tears she 
would entreat me to try to be good; she was 
afraid I was not good enough ; to try to pray. 
At one time when reading the little memoir 
of J. R. C., she percieved that I wept, and 
throwing her little arms around my neck she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh aunty, thee must try to be 

ood. O, dear aunt Hannah, now, oh do pray 
and thee will be helped. I will pray for thee, 
dear aunty, but thee must try thyself.’ 

“ Her thoughtfulness when sitting down to 
meals was remarkable, invariably dropping 
her little head, while a placid solemnity was 
strikingly visible in her countenance. Even 
when taking her seat after others had com- 
menced eating, the pause was always observed 
by her, and often when she saw others omit it, 
she would express her uneasiness that ‘ they 
did not think’ before beginning their meal. 
Her anxiety to act correctly herself, caused 
her to feel grieved by the aberrations of others 
in whom she felt interested. Having one day 
observed her to weep in meeting, after return- 
ing home [ enquired the cause, and she with 
much feeling said, she had seen one of her 
brothers laugh in meeting. 

“Tt has been her practice for about two 
years past, after rising in the morning to re- 
tire, of her own accord, to a room by herself, 
for the purpose of meditation and prayer ; and 
when, as was sometimes the case, our rooms 
were all occupied, she would wander about 
with evident uneasiness until she had found a 
place of privacy where she could pour out her 
heart before her Maker. If it was omitted 
till after breakfast, we would soon miss her 
from the parlor, and [ have sometimes followed 
her to her room, and without seeming to do 
80, have watched her knecling with her head 
in her hands on a chair before her, until my 
limbs have ached with cold—she would then, 
without noticing me, rise and walk soberly 
out of the room. These exercises, as I found 
by enquiry of her, were not always the repe- 
tition of forms previously committed, but were 
often the spontaneous aspirations (often with- 
out utterance) of a heart, sensible, though so 
young, of its own weakness and its need to be 
strengthened from above. Not long since, on 
returning from school, she came to me in 
tears, and said she had not been very good, 
and she thought it was because she had for- 
gotten to pray in the morning, ‘ for it is always 
so, Aunt Hannah, if I forget my prayers, 
things go wrong.’ 

‘With all this serious thoughtfulness and 
practical piety, this precious child was the 
merriest of the merry ; in play with her cousias, 
she took the lead, and they seemed to look to 
her for direction in all their little amusements. 

‘** For several months she has appeared to 
be strongly impressed with the belief that she 
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should not live long, and | thought it neces- 
sary to divert her attention from the idea lest 
it should injure her health. Scarcely a night 
has passed withoot her making some allusion 
to the prospect of being soon taken away,— 
expressing herself sometimes as follows: 

*** Aunt Hannab, [ feel as if I should not 
live.long; what shall I do to be a better little 
girl? I don’t think [ am good enough to die, 
bat I will try to be—I do try—and I trast in 
the Lord, and O, He is so kind to me, He 
gives me such kind friends; and she would 
often say, thee is too kind to me, dear aunty, 
a great deal too kind, and so is dear uncle; 
but I will take care of thee when thee is sic4.’ 
Her gratitude and love for us was unbounded. 
She would frequently, while the tears fell fast, 
say to me, ‘Oh, aunty, I do not want to die 
and leave thee and dear uncle.’ 

“One night she said me, ‘ Does thee think 
uncle prays enough ?—tell him [ want him to; 
I know he is very good, but I’m afraid he is 
not good enough ; and she wept as if her little 
heart would break. ‘ Oh do tell him that he 
will be helped ;’ she added, ‘ and thee too, dear 
aunty.’ 

“Often when she saw her father distressed, 


she would speak of him with a great deal of 


feeling, and many tears, and would tell me 
she tried to comfort him all she could. 

‘‘ About the middle of the lst month, 1835, 
we went to spend some time at her father’s 
house. She appeared quite happy while there, 
and my attention was so much occupied by the 
circumstances which had induced that visit, 
that I knew little of her private feelings. She 
one day came to me with an earnest request 
to return home, to our quiet little home, as she 
called it, ‘for it was so much easier to be good 
there, than where there were so many things 
to take her attention.’ 

“ When we got back, she said to me oneday, 
‘dear aunty, ’tis so delightful to be in our 
quiet home again, for here I can find a place 
to pray, and there were so many people down 
at father’s I could not always think of it.’ 

‘‘ Her sickness commenced very soon after 
our return, and I am convinced that from the 
first, she had a strong impression she should 
not recover. One afternoon after having been 
to ride with her father, she complained of pain 
in her breast and back of her neck ; and while 
at tea, she burst into tears, and leaning over 
towards me said, ‘ Aunty, I shall not live long, 
I think.’ 1 had so often beard her say the 
same before, that I thought little of it,— 
though it was the first time she had ever ex- 
pressed herself so, except in private. When 
she was taken up Stairs, it was a sunny day 
in the spring, and the view from the chamber 
window was one of much vernal beauty and 
brightness. She looked towards the window, 
but with a shudder drew back saying, ‘ I can’t 


should go out again.’ 


In the afternoon she} spect paid to all honest thinking. 
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her early removal, and therefore endeavored 
to check her agitated feclings, and persuaded 
her to lie down with me and goto sleep. I 
could: not listen to what I am now persuaded 
she wished to communicate. 

‘After some days, when in the progress of 
the disease it became difficult for her to speak 
articulately on account of the extreme dry- 
ness of her throat, she said to me, ‘ Dear annty, 
what shall I do about my prayers? will it do 
if | pray in my heart ?’ And my reply in the 
affirmative evidently gave her much comfort. 

“One evening while she was extremely ill, 
and restless from great suffering, I asked her 
if 1 should read to her. ‘ Yes,’ she replied, 
‘in the New Testament.’ I opened it, and 
asked her if she had any choice—not think- 
ing it possible that in her state of extreme 
suffering she could collect herself sufficiently 
to know one part from another—but she very 
promptly answered, ‘The two or three first 
chapters of Matthew.’ I then asked if she 
knew what they were about, she quickly re- 
plied, ‘ Yes, the birth of Christ, &., but thee 
need not read the names, begin after them 
and read the two next chapters,—which I 
did while she lay quiet and attentive. 

“ From the time that her sickness assumed 
an alarming character, the difficulty of speak- 
ing before alluded to, was so great as to render 
utterance almost impracticable; thereby pre- 
cluding the expression of feelings which she 
was many times evidently desirous of com- 
municating to us. 

‘‘In the afternoon of the day before her 
death, she said to me, ‘ Aunty, I think I shall 
not live long now, but do not grieve for me.’ 
There was something in ber manner at the 
time so strikingly solemn, that I found it im- 
possible to command my feelings even to 
speak upon the subject; which I since much 
regret, as I am fally convinced it was her wish 
at that time to have some conversation with 
me. 

“ On the last morning of her life, almost the 
last words she distinctly uttered were the 
Lord’s Prayer, which her cousin, wito sat by 
ber, heard her faintly but solemnly repeat.” 

On reading over the foregoing memoranda, 
and taking a cursory retrospect of that por- 
tion of her life to which they relate, I per- 
ceive they omit much more than they record 
of the incidents exhibiting the various interest- 
ing traits of this precious child. Enough, 
however, has been said to answer the end in 
view, namely, a brief memorial of her; enough 
aiso, I think, to illustrate the touching words 
of our Saviour: “ Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 


Honest Thinking. 
There are few things which show more 
markedly the advancement of true principles 
bear to look out, it makes me feel as if I never|in human character, than the increasing re- 


Once even 


said to me, ‘Aunt Hannah, suppose I should | the claim to honesty was not allowed to views 


not live till another Second-day?’ I said, my|that differed from those in vogue. 


dear Marianna, thee is not very sick, and will 
soon, we hope, be better—wishing to divert 
her mind from what seemed a groundless ap- 


prehension. But she again said, ‘but suppose I| merely to be in error, but in guilt. 


should not live to see another Second day.’ 


{ 


To hold 
beliefs, or to indulge sentiments adverse to 
those of the nation, or party, or clique, or 
sect whose watchword they were, was not 
It was 


I| not only intellectual but moral delinquency, 


then observed, Well, if it is thy Heavenly| and the use of any force available to crush it 


Father's will to take thee, my child, 1 hope}out was held to be justifiable. 


Hence the 


thee will be willing. She looked up with ajcruelties of political and religious persecu- 
sorrowful but sweetly calm expression, and| tions, from the mere recital of which we now 
said, ‘Oh, Aunt Hannah, Jam not goodenough.’|\shrink in horror, were not the outcome of 
I shrunk from the thought of the possibility of;any particular set of views, either of Charch 
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or State, but rather of that habit of mind 


which failed utterly to appreciate that right 
of private judgment which we are now learn- 
ing gradually to honor. 

Even yet, however, there is a long road to 
be travelled in the same direction. We no 
longer publicly torture people on account of 
their honest views on any subject, but we 
often despise them on no other ground; we 
often condemn their sincere expressions, and 
if we have endeavored unsuccessfully to con- 
vince them of error, we indulge a certain re- 
sentment, which appears tous only just. We 
attach more importance to the opinions them- 
selves than to thesincerity with which they are 
held, and pay a higher respect toone who, with 
indifference or from policy, shares our beliefs 
than to one who sincerely and conscientiously 
opposes them. 

Now we are very far from upholding that 
indifferentism which declares all opinions to 
be unimportant so long as the heart and 
the life are right. On the contrary, we deem 
that the life is largely dependent for its value 
and usefulness upon the opinions which guide 
it, and that each person is bound to use all his 
faculties in the investigation of trath. But 
this very duty presupposes the utmost freedom 
of thought and the absence of all interference, 
whether actualor incidental. Directly the fear 
of some one’s displeasure or contempt, or of 
sinking in public esteem comes into the ques- 
tion, to that extent freedom fades and sincerity 
is endangered. Our attitude then towards 
those who differ from us in views, and towards 
those who agree with us, should not form so 
striking a contrast as they usually do. Both 
are worthy of our respect and sympathy in pro- 
portion to their fidelity in searching for trath, 


and their loyalty to that part of it which 
they have found. Both are deserving of our 
displeasure and rebuke as far as they lack 


these qualities. Our cordial esteem should 
go forth toward those who are earnest in their 
adherence to what they honestly believe, how- 
ever contrary it may be to our own interpreta. 
tion, and should be firmly withheld from those 
who, professedly agreeing with us, are yet 
actuated by meaner motives than the love 6f 
truth itself. 

As yet we are very far from such a condi- 
tion of mind, or such a gauging of character. 
Neither can we expect it to come suddenly 
or by any immediate volition. It must be 
the gradual work of much thought and con- 
stant effort. It will be the result of a deeper 
fidelity to right, a finer discrimination as to 
motives, a more correct estimation of moral 
values. It will also involve a better apprecia- 
tion of mental difficulties, and a considerate 
patience of uncertainties. Dr. Asa Gray, the 
well-known botanist, in a recently published 
lecture upon scientific and religious beliefs, 
distinguishes carefully between the various 
degrees of probability with which the mind 
holds its ideas. He says, “as to those who 
can forthwith assort the contents of their 
minds into two compartments, one for what 
they believe, and the other for what they dis- 
believe, neither their belief nor their denial 
ean be of much account. In all subjects of 
inquiry those only are to be trusted who dis- 
criminate between inevitable beliefs, estab- 
lished convictions, probable opinions and 
hypotheses on trial.’ Certainly, the habit of 
keenly noting these differences of probability 
would do much to prevent antagonism be- 
tween those who occupy different positions. 


We are far too peremptory in our require- 
ments upon people to declare their beliefs and 
disbeliefs. Those who instinctively hesitate in 
doing this we are apt to call weak or unde- 
cided, and to charge them with being “on the 
fence,” whereas they are often the most earnest 
in their search for trath, and only cautious 
lest they be deceived. Frequently this state 
of doubt, or rather suspense of judgment, is 
the very best condition of mind for the time 
being, and the most favorable one for the dis- 
covery of truth ; and he who frankly acknowl- 
edges that he is at present in this position as 
to the point at issue, is worthy of all sympathy 
and respect. 

Underneath every error, however gross it 
may appear, beneath every superstition, how- 
ever absurd we think it, there lies something 
true, valuable and necessary. Antagonistic 
parties, trying harder to overthrow one an- 
other than to establish true principles, seldom 
appreciate this. They sce the evil, and mag- 
nify it to such undue proportions that the 
good is entirely hidden. To succeed in abolish- 
ing the whole party, or sect, or the entire 
system of opinions they represent, seems to 
them the most desirable of all things—while 
the really fortunate thing is that this can 
never be done. All that is false, all that is 
wrong, will in time drop away like a useless 
shell, but the kernel of truth that it held will 
remain and vitalize new systems and fature 
generations. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Religious Items, &e. 

The late Presbyterian General Assembly 
adopted the following report on the subject 
of Temperance. 

“1. The General Assembly, viewing with 





surface, so that they completely lose all con- 
nection with the bottom of the lake, but re. 
tain their former situation in respect to each 
other. When thus detached from the soil 
they are pressed into somewhat closer con- 
tact, and are formed into beds of about two 
yards in breadth, and of an indefinite length, 

The heads of the sedges, reeds and other 
plants of the float, are now cut off and laid 
upon the surface, and covered with a thin coat 
of mud, which gradually sinks into the mass 
of matted roots. The bed floats, but is kept in 
its place by a stake of willow driven through 
it at each end, which admits of its rising and 
falling with the water.—D. Wakefield. 

Oriental Costume—Protecting the Head and 
Neck.—A writer in Blackwell’s Magazinestates 
concerning Oriental costumes, that however 
undesirable it might be for a dominant race 
to assume the dress of a nation which it gov. 
erns, there are yet certain peculiarities of 
costume which originate in the requirements 
of climate, and which may be adopted with 
advantage. The waistband is not the only 
article of dress which recommends itself as 
being suitable to the climate. The flowing 
robes and loose white cloaks worn in summer 
are more effectual in keeping out the sun than 
are onr own tight-fitting garments; and the 
native head-dresses deserve special mention 
as forrning the best protection possible against 
sunstroke, The stagnation of the blood, which 
produces sunstroke, may occur in any part of 
the body, and sometimes attacks the knees, 
when exposéd with a tight-fitting covering, 
especially in riding. The nape of the neck 
is, however, the most dangerous spot, and all 
Eastern head-dresses cover it. 

Water and Health.—Of the danger of injury 
to health from polluted wells, it is hardly 
possible to say too much. In one cholera 
season in London six hundred deaths were 
traced to the use of a single street pump. 


grave apprehension the persistence and spread | Typhoid fever has been repeatedly, indeed 
of the use of intoxicating drinks as among the|mMany times, known to affect whole families 
greatest, if not the greatest evil of our day, as| Who resorted to a well for a common supply, 
a curse resting upon every nation of Christen-| while others in the same neighborhood, using 
dom, as multiplying their burdens of taxa-|different water, were not attacked. Worse 
tion, pauperism, and crime; as undermining|yet, perbaps, seems to be the subtlety with 
their material prosperity, as a powerful hin-| which organic poison may be conveyed, by 
drance to the gospel at home, and as still|water, through milk, in dairymen’s supplies. 
more deeply degrading the heathen, whom (Several times this has happened in London 
we seek to evangelize abroad, would rejoice|aod elsewhere in England. In one instance, 
at the revival in recent years of efforts to stay |S0 far as appeared, the only mode of contam- 
these great evils, and would renew its testi-|ination was by the milk-pans at the dairy 
mony, begun as early as 1812, (and continued|being washed in water from a stream into 
to the present day), ‘not only against actual | which leakage had occurred from a neighbor- 
intemperance, but against all those habits and |ing vault. At another time, several well-to- 
indulgences which may have a tendency to|do families in London, one of them that of a 
prodace it.’ physician, were affected with typhoid fever. 
2. We reiterate the judgments of former |1t was found that they were all supplied with 
General Assemblies against the manufacture | milk by acompany which furnished milk from 
and sale of intoxicating liquors to be used as|several dairies. At last it was ascertained 
a beverage, and against the renting of one’s|that cases of fever occurred only in those 
property knowingly for such manufacture |families to whom bad been sent the milk of 
and sale. Weadmonish our members to avoid |one particular dairy; and a local cause of 
all complicity in the traffic, and to use all their |contamination of its supply was also traced. 
influence for the suppression of the same in| What exquisite cleanliness of all things is en- 
such measures and to such degrees as shall |joined by this experience! Nothing is more 
seem to them wise and expedient.” sensitive than milk and cream to all impurity. 
—o—— Even the water which cows drink, whea 

Natural History, Science, Ke. marshy and bad, has been known to make 

The Floating-gardens of Cashmere——At the|their milk unwholesome. Butter can be made 
present day, these do not grow flowers, but|good only where the most scrupulous sweet- 
the more humble melons, cucumbers and other | ness, cleanliness, and freshness of everything 
vegetables. They are formed in this manner.|is maintained. This is the chief secret of 
The roots of aquatic plants growing in shallow |good butter-making ; and the “ moral of it” 
water, are divided about two feet below the!may be extended and applied by saying that 





perfect cleanliness of water, food, air, and 
person is every-where absolutely necessary to 
perfect health.—American Health Primer. 

How they Find Sewer-Gas in Boston.—For 
two or three or four years there have been 
weepings and wailings and gnashings of teeth 
over the probable death-traps that were con- 
cealed in some of the finest houses on that 
suspicious Back Bay land here, and, indeed, 
all along through the palaces of the West 
End. In this time the Board of Health have 
become so active and intelligent that they 
have started a system, under a force of ex- 
perts, that is working a reform, and at the 
same time disclosing defects that make one 
shudder while one blesses the reform. These 
experts have hit upon a plan for discovering 
sewer-gases and locating the precise locality 
of escape, which is not a little funny at the 
first look, but which is said to be infallible. 
The plan is to go into the upper story of the 
house and pour into a set bowl a small quan- 
tity of oil of peppermint, followed by a small 
quantity of water to wash it down. Then the 
inspector immediately leaves the room, clos- 
ing the door after him, and proceeds to visit 
the lower rooms. He does not use his pepper- 
mint bottle again, but if in any one of these 
lower rooms he is suddenly met by a strong 
scent of the mint, he looks like a first-class 
detective who has all at once come upon a 
thief or a murderer. He does not strike an 
attitude and cry “ Thou art the man,” but he 
“goes” for the set bowl in that lower room, 
and presently a force of plumbers will prove 
his sagacity by unearthing an earthen pipe 
wherein there is a crack, through which the 
murderous se wer-gas, that is so doubly danger- 
ous because imperceptible to our ordinary 
senses, comes creeping. There are so many 
of these breaks in the earthen pipes that they 
are to be banished from use, and iron pipes 
substituted. These expert inspectors not only 
condemn the earthen pipes, but the venti- 
lators for the soil pipes are condemned also, 
if not constructed to extend to the top of the 
roof. Cold air-boxes, too, catch it, and are 
put under the ban, if, as is usually the case, 
they are made to open on a level with the 
| surface of the ground.— Boston Correspondence 
of the Providence Journal. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

In continuing the consideration of the state 
of Society, Joseph Armfield called attention 
to the Spirit which gave forth the Scriptures, 
and which is indispensable for understanding 
and profiting by them, as the great remedy 
for all the evils visible among us—a remedy 
which be thought too seldom pointed to, even 
by those who are recognized as teachers among 
us. He spoke of the tendency to set aside 
some of the testimonies of the Society. One 
of these was as to plainness of dress—which 
when faithfully maintained had been a rebuke 
to human pride. 

Another speaker commented on the neglect 
in the attendance of meetings, and thought 
that a Friend travelling through their meet- 
ings now would meet at them but a small 
proportion of the members—“ perhaps a quar- 
ter of the whole number.” 

In the Continental Committee’s report, it 
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was stated that in Australasia meetings are 
regularly kept up in the three colonies—Vic- 
toria, Tasmania and South Australia—and 
contain in all 333 members. Joseph James 
Neave had been visiting their meetings, 
travelling much of the time on foot and alone, 
across rough mountain passes, sometimes find- 
ing shelter for the night in the hollow trunk 
of a tree. 

There were reported to be 96 members 
scattered through New Zealand, where a 
small meeting had lately been set up. 

In Norway, meetings had been regularly 
held, and eight members had been added to 
their number. 

There did not appear to be much change 
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perance. After considerable discussion, it 
was concluded not to adopt the proposition, 
but to insert a paragraph on the subject in 
the general Epistle ; and to reprint and circu- 
late the Appeal of 1874 in reference to this 
matter. 

The distress in Ireland was referred to in 
the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and many details were given of the position 
of the Irish peasantry. The meeting recom- 
mended Friends to raise a subscription of at 
least £2000 to promote measures for a more 
permanent improvement of the distressed dis- 
tricts. 

The subject of the trade in opium carried 
on between India, England and China was 


in the small bodies of Friends in the south of|brought forward by minutes of London and 


France, and at Minden in Germany. 

Some information was given “about an ex- 
traordinary movement which has taken place 
in the district of Siegen, in Westphalia. There 
is a religious awakening there, the people as- 
sembling after the manner of Friends, with 
no paid or appointed preachers, their views 
on many subjects very similar to those of 
Friends. They are exceedingly glad of Friends’ 
publications; one of them has been to Minden, 
and received some books from Friends there, 
and they rejoice greatly in them and pass 
them from hand to hand. In one village, of 
from 12 to 14 thousand inhabitants, ‘all the 
people have come in.’ Of the two dancing 
saloons and public-houses, one is now turned 
into a meeting-room, and the other is no longer 
used for dancing or the sale of liquor. The 
innkeeper had been to get a supply of spirits, 
but on the way home was so reached that he 
turned his barrels into the river. A shop- 
keeper there seems to be called to the minis- 
try; and thus the work seems to be spread- 
ing. Minden Friends write:—‘ We do hope 
that some Friends will feel.it on their minds 
to come over and visit them.’ The Report 
alluded to the recent death of Adolph Gunter, 
a Friend at Minden, who had left a bright 
example behind him. This Friend was a 
tailor, and became convinced of Friends’ views; 
at length he espoused them openly; his wife 
was in great trouble; his business forsook 
him; the clergy denounced him; and he was 
brought into great straits, and tempted to 
swerve from his faith. But he was enabled 
to hold on, and by degrees he got on again, 
and lived to take a father’s position in the 
Church. 

C. Thompson, though desirous to encourage 
any right concern, hoped that any help sent 
to Westphalia might be such as would be 
likely to promote the Lord’s work there and 
not to retard it. Weshould rather direct the 
people to the Light which is working there 
than to rely on any outward help.” 

Reports were also made of small meetings 
of Friends in Denmark, Syria and India. 

A report in reference to finances of the 
meeting expressed the desire that American 
Yearly Meetings would consider whether they 
could not more largely contribute to the ex- 
penses of their ministers when travelling 
abroad than heretofore. The greatest amount 
paid for this object in any one year of the last 
40 vears was about £1900. 

Durham Quarterly Meeting bad sent up a 
proposition on the subject of temperance, 
urging the Yearly Meeting to appeal to its 


members against the manufacture and use of 


intoxicating drinks; and also to take measures 
for promoting legislative action against intem- 


Middlesex Quarterly Meeting. The traffic 
was regarded asa national disgrace, and as 
immoral and unjust. This appeared to be 
the sentiment of Friends generally, and after 
some extended remarks a minute was made 
by the Yearly Meeting “ to the effect that the 
meeting had been led to condemn the great 
national sin practised in forcing a noxious 
and poisonous substance, viz., opium, upon 
the millions of a free and independent people. 
That it desired to bear an emphatic testi- 
mony, as a Christian Charch, against a sys- 
tem so opposed to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, and involving so much of misery and 
bloodshed. Fully impressed with the truth 
that it is righteousness that exalteth a nation, 
the meeting had further desired to urge upon 
our rulers to do that which was just and right, 
also to appoint a deputation to wait upon the 
Government on the subject with a memorial 
from this meeting. The minute also en- 
couraged Friends to do all in their power 
privately and otherwise to enlighten the popu- 
lar mind on this great question.” 

The report of the Committee on General 
Meetings called forth remarks from several 
Friends who had evidently been grieved at 
the manner in which meetings had been held 
under its authority. ‘ Richard Brockbank 
asked whether the committee was at liberty 
to override the feelings of Friends living in 
those neighborhoods in which they held their 
General Meetings, and to introduce practices 
which have never been sanctioned by the 
Yearly Meeting. In one instance in his own 
Quarterly Meeting some practices were intro- 
duced in these meetings which are contrary 
in principle to those testimonies about silent 
worship, for which our early Friends have so 
often suffered, and which our Society has ever 
upheld for a period of over 200 years.” 

‘“ Richard Ball Rutter queried whether 
Friends were not losing by adopting sach 
practices as singing in meetings, contrary to 
their principles. He had heard of instances 
of Friends not being able to go to their meet- 
ings in consequence of this practice. He be- 
lieved that, if ministers spoke in the power 
of the Lord, they would not have any need 
for such things. One Friend, a minister of 
experience, said to him that it was all a mis- 
take, and he had heard from some working 
men who attended one of these meetings that 
they had come there expecting something far 
different and had been disappointed, saying 
that they did not need that kind of thing, and 
further, they did not like it either.” 

A number of Friends thought it was not 
best to reappoint the Committee, but it was 
finally decided to continue it for another year, 
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We have been requested to call attention to lis so little pasture, many farmers are already feeding 
the need which “The Friends’ Association | their cattle on hay. A similar condition exists in some 
»Dhi : . Ca - .¢| parts of New Jersey. 
of Philadelphia and _ vicinity, for the relief Five steamers which left New York the past week, 
of Colored Freedmen”’ now have of & person | carried as part of their cargo, upwards of 50,000 boxes | 
to superintend the schools under their care in | of cheese. 
Virginia and North Carolina. Alfred H.| One thousand and ninety-six miles of railroad have | 
Jones, who had been in charge for twelve 


been built in the United States so far this year, against | 
years, has resigned. The Committee say they three hundred and nine-one miles for the corresponding 
“trust that some suitable, conscientious, dedi- 


period last year. 
cated Friend may feel drawn to the work.” 


A committee of English bondholders of the Philada. 
and Reading Railroad Company, is reported to have 

The Association during the year sustained 
eighteen schools, located at various points, 


arrived in New York on the 23d ult., for the purpose | 
of eee oeeennes et the ee com- 
, . oe any, on behalf of the bondholders in England. 
mainly in West Virginia, and central North |P The mortality in this city during ibs out ending 
Carolina. The number of scholars enrolled |on the 26th ult., numbered 427. Of this number 176 | 
in these was 2469, and the average attendance 

1660. They distributed among the colored 

people a large number of Bibles, tracts, &c. ; 


were adults and 251 children, 159 being under one year 
of age. There were 53 deaths from consumption, and 
and many garments, and much material for 
clothing. 


88 cholera infantum. In New York city for the same | 
period there were 1,038 deaths. The increase is said 
to be chiefly due to a fatal prevalence of cholera infan- 
tum among the children. 

The Long Island steamer, Seawanhaka, was burned | 
to the water’s edge, off Randall’s Island, East River, | 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon of the 27th. The fire 
is said to have originated from an explosion in the en- | 
gine-room. About forty lives were lost. 

Thirty-five cases of sunstroke were reported in New 
York on the 28th. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, registered, 104}; do. | 
coupon, 107}; 5’s, 103}; 44’s, 1891, 109§; 4’s, regis- 
tered, 108 ; do. coupon, 109. 

Trade is dull in most departments, but prices of the 
leading articles of merchandise are about steady. 

Cotton remains about the same as last quoted. Sales 
of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per lb. for 
uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7} a 8 cts. in bbls., and standard 
white 9 cts. per gallon for export. 

Flour.— There was very little demand for flour, 
either for export or home use, and prices favor buyers. | 
Sales of 150 barrels western and Pennsylvania extra at | 
— $3 a $3.25; 100 barrels Minnesota extras, old stock 

x medium, at $4.80; 200 barrels do. do., good, at $5.12} ; 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 100 barrels do. do., fresh ground, at $5.75; 100 barrels 

Unttep StaTes.—On the afternoon of the 24th ult.,|do. do., straight, at $6; 200 barrels of Pennsylvania| 
the block bounded by Third, Fourth, Christian and | extra family, good, at $4.50 a $4.75 ; 100 barrels choice 
Marriott streets, was almost entirely destroyed by fire. |do. at $5; 300 barrels Ohio do. do., fair, at $5.25; 200 
Fifty-two dwelling-houses were more or less damaged,|barrels do. do., good, at $5.50; 100 barrels do. do., | 
a sash and frame mill, and a large lumber-yard were | choice, at $6; 100 barrels Michigan do. do., at $5.50; 
entirely destroyed. The loss on property is about $100,-|100 barrels Indiana do. do. $5.25; 100 barrels Minne- 
000. Many families are left in a destitute condition. | sota patents, good, at $7.124; 100 barrels do. do., fancy, | 

A fire in Tarport, near Bradford, Pa., on the after-|at $7.50, and 500 barrels city mills, family on private 
noon of the 25th ult., destroyed thirty-one buildings,|terms. Rye-flour is steady. Small sales at $4.25 a! 
among them, three hotels, the Post-office and Oil Ex-|$4.37} per barrel. Cornmeal—No sales; prices nom- 
change. The paper-mill of the Woodsdale Paper Com-|inal. Bran sold at $15 a $15.25 per ton. 
pany, near Hamilton, Ohio, was burned on the nightof| Grain.—Wheat was rather firm. Sales of 5000 bushels | 
the 24th. Loss $80,000. Sixty hands are thrown ont| Pennsylvania red at $1.16 a $1.17; 3000 bushels new | 
of employment. The same night a fire broke out at the} Delaware amber at $1.14 a $1.14}. Rye was in de- 
rope walk in Elizabeth Avenue, Elizabeth Point, N. J.|mand; sales of Pennsylvania at 85 cts. per bushel. | 
The damage was estimated at $75,000. Two men were|In corn there was less doing. Sales of 4000 bushels 
killed and several seriously injured. Pennsylvania western and southern yellow, on track 

The gauge of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio| and in grain depot, at 52 cts.; 2000 bushels Delaware | 
Railroad has been narrowed to the standard width, be-| yellow at 514 cts.; 1200 bushels, sail, mixed, track and 
tween Dayton and Lewisburg. The work was completed | in grain depot, at 514 cts. ; 1200 bushels steamer at 50;, 
in 64 hours; distance 225 miles. 1000 bushels rejected at 50 cts. The oats market is un- | 

A. V. Lynde has entered suit, in Boston, against the| settled ; sales of 6000 bushels, including No. 1 white, at 
owners of the steamer Narragansett for $15,000 damages | 40 cts.; No. 2 do. at 38 a 40 cts.; No. 3 do. at 37 cts. ;| 
for loss of property, personal injuries, and nervous/ rejected at 36 cts., and mixed at 36 a 364 cts. 
sac a The case has been made returnable to the} Hay and straw market.—For week ending 6th mo. 

uperior Court in Boston on the 6th inst. 26th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 128; loads of straw, 26. 

The semi-annual report of the Kansas Freedmen’s| Average price during the week: Prime timothy, $1.45 
Relief Association shows that between Tenth mo. 13th, 
1879, and Third mo, 3lst, 1880, fully 20,000 negroes 
arrived at Topeka from the Southern States, and were 
cared for by the association. The cash contributions in 
the same time amounted to $29,596. 

The Cincinnati Commercial, in speaking of the rapid 
disappearance of our forests, says, it requires yearly 
200,000 acres of forests to supply cross-ties for the rail- 
roads of the United States. The number of ties used 
annually is given at 15,000,000, which cost about 35 
cents each, or a total of $5,250,000. 

The wheat harvest is nearly finished in the southern 
portions of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the yield in 
most places ranges from 15 to 25 bushels per acre. The 

uality is good. A few car-loads have been shipped 

‘ast, the price paid being from 83 to 85 cents per 
bushel. 

The farmers on Long Island are greatly alarmed by 
the continued drought. The crops already harvested 
have yielded only a fourth of the usual amount. The 
early cabbage, peas and timothy have failed, and there 


The Christian Worker states that William 
Wetherald, the late Clerk of Canada Yearly 
Meeting, has resigned his right of membership 
in the Society of Friends. It may be remem- 
bered, that some months ago he commenced 
to officiate as Pastor in another religious So- 
ciety, and in that capacity administered the 
bread and wine in what is called the Lord’s 
Supper. The Monthly Meeting to which he 
belonged made the following minute: “It 
is the united judgment of this meeting, having 
carefully labored with him to no satisfaction, 
and inasmuch as he has departed from both 
the faith and practice of Friends on some 
points, that we accept his resignation.” 








$1.35 to $1.45 per 100 pounds. 


to condition. . 
Sheep were in fair demand, and sold at 3} a 54 cts., | 


Cows, #20 to $50 per head. | 


staple the past week, and no essential change in prices. 
Among the sales were, Ohio, fine, 45 cts.; do. $ and 4 
blood 48 cts.; unwashed Ohio, fine, 30 cts.; unwashed 
western, 22 a 32 cts. 

Oils.— Linseed, 60 cts.; Neats foot, 55 a 65 cts. ; Lard, 
43 a 55 cts. ; Sperm, crude, 49 a 50 cts. ; bleached, $1.12 
a $1.20 per gallon. 

Foreign.—At a meeting of the committee of the 
Mansion House Relief Fund, held on the 25th ult., it 
was announced that only £40 had been received since 
last meeting, that the fund now afforded only three 


a $1.55 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.40 a $1.50; straw, 


|Christian faith. 


and lambs at 5 a 8 cts per lb. as to condition. | 
Hogs were dull. Sales reported at 6} a 7 cts. per lb./could satisfy her exercised mind. During an oppor- 


Wool.—There has been very little activity in this| 


| weeks’ supply, and that eight weeks of intense distress 


had to be faced. 

In the House of Lords, on the 25th, the bill legaliz- 
ing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, was rejected 
by a vote of 101 to 90. 

During the past week, ten first class ocean steamers 
have embarked 3638 passengers in the Mersey for the 
United States and Canada. 

The building of the new Eddystone Light-house is 
making more rapid progress—it is thought the work 
will soon be less dependent on tides and weather. 

The Conference at Berlin has agreed upon the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Greece. The Porte has in- 
formed the ambassadors, that they have only the right 
of mediation, and not of decision. 

The newspapers announce that a number of French 
magistrates have resigned their offices sooner than exe- 
cute the decrees against the Jesuits and all unauthor- 
ized congregations. 

The steamer Dessouk, with the obelisk on board, was 
to sail from Gibraltar on the 25th. 

The latest dispatch from Buenos Ayres announces 
that the city was surrounded by national troops, and 
summoned to capitulate within twenty-four hours, 

Forty-six deaths occurred from yellow fever and two 
from small-pox, in Havana, during the week ending on 
the 26th. 


A suitable Friend is wanted to superintend the 
schools of the “ Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of 
Philadelphia,” in North Carolina and Virginia. 

Applications may be addressed to 

Puiu C. Garrett, Chairman, 
Germantown, Philada. 
Or to Howarp ComrFror?, 523 Market St., Phila, 
Wo. H. Harnes, 434 Walnut St., do. 
/ Committee. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, Salem, Ohio, 
on Fourth-day, Fifth month 26th, 1880, Isaac N. Van, 
of Barnesville, Ohio, to Mary M. Cops, of the former 

lace. 
. , at Friends’ meeting-house, Salem, Ohio, on 
Fourth-day, Fifth month 26th, 1880, CHarues P. 
Hatt, of East Carmel, Ohio, to MeLissa Cops, of the 
former place. : 


Diep, on the 12th of 3d month, 1880, THomas PEn- 
ROSE, aged 74 years and 11 months, a member of Coal 


Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. He borea 
severe illness with patience and resignation—gratitude 


;seemed to be the clothing of his spirit—saying, “ I have 


received many favors that I am unworthy of; how care- 
fully am I nursed and cared for; it could not be more 
so,” &c. A short time previous to the close, he was 
asked if his mind was peaceful? “ Oh yes!” he replied, 
“if it were not so I should be miserable indeed; I have 
been taking a review of my past life, and I find nothing 
in my way, all is peace; but it is all through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, and in Him I have hope.” He 
passed quietly and peacefully away, leaving his friends 
the comforting assurance that he has entered into ever- 
lasting rest. 

——, in Philadelphia, on the 27th of 5th mo. 1880, 
Anna N. Watson, daughter of Thomas Watson, aged 
40 years, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadeiphia for the Northern District. This dear 
young Friend was attacked with symptoms of consump- 
tion about two years previous to her death, which as- 
sumed a more alarming aspect during the last year of 
her life. Within this period she became truly con- 
cerned to witness a change of heart and a preparation 
for death. She altered the character of her reading, 
and became much interested in the Holy Scriptures ; 


t _ _|and also lost her relish for company or enjoyments of a 
Beef cattle were a fraction lower: 2800 head arrived | 


and sold at the different yards at 3 a 5{ cts. per Ib. as! 


worldly kind. She was now very earnest to know her 
salvation certain, and to understand and exercise true 
Nothing short of inward cleansing by 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit, accompanied with sin- 
cere repentance for sin, and giving up her own will, 


tunity, when sympathizing friends were sitting by her, 
she was enabled in vocal prayer to make her requests 
known unto God. Truly it felt to those present that 
she was passing through the baptism that saveth ; her 


sins going beforehand to judgment ; and the relief she 
\experienced after this severe struggle, was evident in 


her altered manner and placid countenance. She was 
one not given to a free expression of her feelings, but 


| was able to say, subsequent to this, that “she was satis- 


fied, and could leave all and trust.” A comfortable as- 
surance rests upon the minds of her friends, that her 
sins were forgiven and washed away for His name’s 
sake who died for us. , 
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